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INTRODUCTION 
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/ Bilingual education is i relatively, new, or at least Vebprn" : ; 
eclucatidnal endeavor which has a great deal of potential for^e^^ 
^ ges , not onl/ in the way ch-tl drea learn and perfofmi but on- a broader perspect- 
■ ive as well* .In order td effect these .changes /.however, the roa^ travel 
must'l)e a new one, not the well -worn road of tire past* This ■paper ^wi 11 ad- ^ 
./'dress -ohie parity this endeavor: the roTe of the teacHer in'de- 

/■ yelopihg c^^ ' ' , 

BiliniguaT^prograirts and schools have been operating .in this country , 

■■ • ••• • • -r" •• \ . . ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' , ■ ■ \ ' 

for a relatixely ^shon time,^.TO^ since the late 60s and .ean3y 70s. The ^: 
ESEA Title VI riaw was passed in 1968; thereafter, demonstration projects through- 
out the country were funded, thus spurring the expansion of bilingual education.' 

- » .. ■ - ■ ■ 

This law, however, was not simply. given to Puerto Ri cans and Chicanbs on a silver 
pTatteir. Rather, it was the result of 'intense struggle by Utino community groups ; 
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lonal bpportunity for their children. From polite dialogue to 
take-overs and pickets in front of local boarcis of education, 

■ ■ ■ ■ f ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ : T / 

bilingual educaCTon^was ithe demand of those who were fed up with unresponsive 

:•' ■■ ■■■ ' ■ :»;&■'■ '' ■ ' ' ■ - , . ..■ ' •■ • 

school: syster«i^ It'^^ii importaff^^^^^^^^^^ keep these roots in mind in developing- our 
perspective^Sfcemitig the bilingual education movemeiit. 
. . ; Title VI 1 devoted most of -its monies at first to teacher preparation . , 
(in-service was the first priority) beiSiuse^ ^m^^^^ teachers had not |j^een' trained. * 
in the field. Conmunity 'involvement also became a priority, for obvious reasons^ 
This resulted in coiOTun4ty; training programs as well ais in para-professional 
'tHining. and hiri other programs. Later on, curriculum and materials 

developtnen.t p5^oject%^^^^^ funded. «These were, never;theless, ver7 few and regard- 
ed as. "deiiwstrati^pi?.' P-rojects." The problem that teachers had and, contiinue to 



V 



have becomes- Vejfe^'CleB if you have no previous training in the fisld and no 



Curriculum ay|jftble, how^^o you. go about creating both curriculum and materials 
that are |^^sfeive to the tone of the historical development of bilingual pro-.; 
■^grams as^lweW ^s to the interests and ex^^ . 
* v.. This is hot to say that curriculufn is' not now available. . On the corv 
triry, one 'i^ amazed at the number of curriculei. and the ■variety of materials now 
avMl'^ble from comnercial sourcesi, These, however, are for the most pait inap- . 
.prbprtate fpir bilingual classrooms for reasons which will be pointed 'out later. . 

' This paper will attempt to suggest guidelines for defining the rol-e of ' 
teachers in developing curriculum for bilingual classr^oomsV iBeforT^if'^e^'rr 
materialize, however", teachers, should have 'developed certain 'skills and perspect- 
lyes. • These wil 1 also .^be discu.|sed. finally, strategies for^teacher ini tiaticn 



Wd development of bilingual cuirricuTum w%ll be reconroended. . ..' ^ 

"Before proceeding further, assumptions which guide this paper will 'be 
made explicit. First, it is assumed here that teachers, together with the com- 
munity an"d students, aire ^thS' ones who can. best develop and guide the curriculum, 
process. 'Because teachers are -in constant and c-lose contafct with their'students ,/• 
their role in curriculii tievelopment should be central. This close contact with/ 
-students should result in increased sensitivity and awareness on the part of tea- 
chers. -Granted that this may. not always be the case. Nevertheless, it is im- | ^ 
portant to start with this "premise and then later facilitate mechanisms for dej 
veloping awareness. ' ^ V // 

■ • > . ■ ■. ■ . . .■ • ' ' * ■ ' 

A second assumption is' that curriculum is most effective when it speaks 

■ to the real, interests and needs of the students. This implies that teachers 
alone cannot be'effective in developing curriculum. Before attemptirrg to dp _so„ 
they inust first find out student needs and interests, whether throughjnteraction 

• obiservation , or direct consul tation -with stuiients. . /V 
It follbws, from the above, that pre-package'd currraila a^^^^ 

priate for most biVihgual classrooms. Meedlessto say, those/who develop such 
curricula are either unaware/of or unwi 11 irt^ to include the particular realities 
of these' particular ch^dren in this- particular. classroom. Pre-packaged curri^ 

■ cula are thus standardiftd in art attempt td handle all children in a]! class- . 
?$&ra5.-,^e result is' t^^^^ witK none- of them in any meaningful way. : 

'^further, pre-packaged curricula usually defifle^ not only' the content, t(^ 
be "covered -^' but also the very -methods to be employed This :negat#s both-;the J 
^reatiye~tal€ats-of the--:teach^^^^^ 




is hiaihedM for. children and teachers is that , 

of executing/ a well laid-out .but steriTe plan, 

;,yAriotter -disady 6f using pre-packaged, curriculum cojncems its 

origins. * Many tiines, -these curricula are' direct translations of traditional ' : 

' • . • . ' ■ ^ ,.• - ■ ■ - •■. V 

ones. They xbhsequentl}< have as much meaning for bilingual classrdoms as the ' , 

same curricuW^^^^^^^ Even if they are not direct translations, they -aln^ 

so. standardTzetd (.to include all Sparvf$h-speaking groups) that they are either 
confusing or Talking in depjth for most children, ■ 
When Considering the oriain of curr'iculum; we should ^1 so consider y. 
the class origin. Evidently, commercial enterprivses like publishing companies 
arle not polittcally neutral. TKus, they reoresent pertain class 'interests, r 
These. interests are not those of thecormuni ties served by bilingual classrooms. 
This is therefore a question that must beVdealt with in order^to' avoid develop- 
.ing curriculum that is both irrelevant and alienating. , v, # 

■ . And, finally, this paper assumes that rail curriculum. must have an 

emergent character. By this "is meant that it must have th;e f^xibility- to al- 
low for both objectives and learning experiences that. result .from. the planned ; 
curriculumibut are not expressed within in. This characteristic. facilitates 
student input and creativity as well as spontaneous experiences^.'* The rigidity 
of most prosrams is; avoided v/lj^n Emergent curriculum, is built .into tfte structure. 
Emergent curriculum provides for vitality and change. For bilingual classrooms 
this is viewed as important: because of the necessary interaction b^^^ 
school and the community. - • 



• ' * Before teachers can alsume a central role in the curriculum' develop- - 
ment' process, -they must have developed certain critical skills. This paper - 
will propose two of these: (1) skiUs in curriculum development; and (2) a 
criticaV consciousness/ Although thei-e; are probably other :skins- that are 
important, thes;e two are essential if their role is to be a central one. It 
is not the purpose of this paper to forrnul ate an exhaustive list of curriculum 
developnsent skills. Rather, I, will attempt- to giv£ a basic, framework in which 
curriculum can be viewed. . ■ ' ' • 

■ f. First, teachers should be Ware of curricurum development as a method . 
for making decisions. Teachers,; being; the least consulted professional group 
lii curriculum projects ,. have yery often not developed this perspective. -They 
therefore 4hink that curriculum just js_. It is because; it should be; Neither 
overall objectives nor criteria for- educational experiences are questioned. If 
they think about the source :of curriculum at all,: they may be aya^^ that subject 
matter specialists have developed it (anti, they assume v rightly so, for they are 
the experts). 'Only by develdjjing this av/areness can teachers th.en realize that, 
if curnculum deve(fopriient is a decist^^ can make these 
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decisions. TTie appropriateness of their role in the process thus becomes clear, v 
. Consequently, the appropriateness of otihers in the process also becomes 'evident, 
. . It is at this point that teachers become aware of curriculum development as an . .; 
J. interaction of , groups /With similar interests. 

"• ' • ■ . ■ , . ■ ■ ■ • , ■ ■ - t • 

' - Secondly , teachers shouVd develop.'the skil l of - observing, and percetv-' .^'^^^ 

■ : • . • \' . • ■ : ' ;■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ 

-. ■ '« - . ■ . ■■. ; ■ 

iing the dynamics of children in their classrooms. Subtle changes, group inter- 
actions, and emerging interests can in this way be; i-ftcluded as a vital part pf . 
the- curriculum. In bilingual classrooms thfs is of particular meapiag for^two 
- reasons: first, the teacher' can .include questions of cultw as a fundamental, 
not a superficial, part of^the currfc'ulun^*, and second, the teacher can plan for' 
different learning 'styles represented in the class. 

■{^ A third aspect of curriculum development sjci lis that bilingual tea- . 

. . t ■ • : ■■ ■ ■ ■ . . ■. ' ' . ' ■■ . :■ 

' chers should- develop concerns the ability 'tb^perceive and make of the -commumty 
• ■ . .■ .. .... : ■ 

a valuable laboratory for the durriculum. The culture of- the community, in its' 

.:* ■■ ■ .; . ■ : V . ■ 

• broadest sense, should become the culture of the classroom. iJp. to now, this has 
» - been manifested as mothers cooking "arroz con ^andules" on Puerto Rican Day. 
^.What is proposed here goes far beyond this simplistic view of community ^culture. 
. What peopl e^do for a li ving; the kinds' of problems they face daily; thei r strug- . 
gles for ..survival; their reaction=s to alienation; their friends; their enemies; 
their life-styles; their generosity and their prejudices: these are the reali- 
: .ties that curriculum should. speak. to. 

' * And, fourth, teachers should develop skills in -actual construrtion of 
"'^UTTiculum.. Although this skill is a vital one, it is mentioned last because ' 
• it is-far easier to learn than Ihe others suggested, which .in»ply more of a sep^^ 
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tivTty to the environments in and out of school. Once these are mastered, the 
techft1catfasfi%cts of constructing lesson pi ans^. uni^s, and syllabi should foT- 
.low almost logically. ; • " 

The second tasic skill , namely, developing a "critical consciousness, 
will be defined as developing an av;a^eriess of societa.1 realities and problems 
as emanating from people, not from a vacuum or from tdeas. Thus) those v/ith a 
Ci^ltical consciousness are abl% to question the rootxauses of allv phenomena. •; , 
A bilingual te^cherv to take one. example, who is able to •perceive the real rea- . 
sons for the "fail tfpe" qf Puerto Ri can children in schools as outside the chtid- 
ren demonstrates a critical awareness of varied forces shaping society and hind- 
ering the accomplishments of Puerto Ri can youth. These include clashing, class • 
interests,- corporate\profits, colonialism, and ecological concerns, to name a 
few. ;?eedVess to say, clevel oping a critic-al consciousness is a political act,;,;; i 

.for. it has to do with questions of power and powerlessness. 

In developing this consciousness, teachers must be av/are of^t\vo ^,1^ 

els: the nature 'of the students and society as a whole. The ways' in which tea-- ^ 
chers view students is implied in the first. Some manifestations of thiis criti- 

cal consciousness are: •' : . . '! 

■ ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ • ^ - ■ , ' ' ' - ■ ' . ■ " ■'■ * • •.• ' 

-blaming the system, not the child, for school "failure" 

- consequently, struggling to change the school, system and other op- ' 
: ■ ' pressive institutions, ^n , ? . 

- accepting and valuing the cul ture of the child, .in it^- broadest sense- 
.- attempting to help^ ch^idren develop control over their own learning 

(as; a precursor to.' control ling.;pt.h^ "'^"/'-.H*,, ^- V' ' 



- On societal 1 eveTx.it is a critt— , 

cal'^consciousness for^severai First, although this ;paper is directed, 

primarily at His too^ just as their colleagues, have become., , 
if on irv economic: terms, "middle cTass.^" This means that they may nov/ see the 
world through different eyes and may in fact become-even more. oppressive than 
sorne-Outright racists (the "I -made-it" syndrome i^ very strong) • Thi s , cri ti cal 
consciousness, therefore, provides a "re^-education" in political terms, of their • 
roots and their painful experiences as ja l>Csis for dealing with th 
For teachers who originally came from the. petty bourgeois cl.ass,^of course,; it. 
is* ail educati on V period. . . 

Another reason, for developingvthTs ;|D^ a socife- 

tal level is for teachers to , Become aware of their esse^^ but limited role ^] 



as far ,as broad societal. changes, are xonce^^^ ..idealistic/teachers perforn? no ^ 




serYice to Hispanjc comriuni ties, for they q^uicidy tirej^d become disillusioned. 
Only real i s tSL (al though thly r^^^ certa.i n}J^ sipfi^ ; con cerned wi th .the 
chrildren imd committed ^to struggle can ef^ct >ny re^T changes. . Little :Chan^s 
ieffect bigger changes, as more and more people become involved in struggle oh many 
levels; The point is that heavy dose^^^f humility and perseverance are necessary 
-These can. coriie orily through^ a critical awareness, of Society as inter-related^^^^ 

."^^^ AndV finally, by developing a critical consciousness v both, c 

curriculum itself are changed. Xontent^ suggested by> teache^^ 
; Mng' phenomena in different v/ays from before (wliyi for example, does a unit on ' ^ 
' %onkers of the Coninunity" alWys^^ firer^n and friendly policera^^ 



Why jiot factOT7' workers 2^ piragua make<rs? ^hy have'v/e always learned^ to take 
another e)tainple, that Abraham Lincoln "freed"! the slaves, wh^^^ in; ret Hty people 
^are the masters of their ov/n liberation?) The. form, or method^bf implementing • 
curriculum is also changed by this hew /critical" consciousness.-; Changes in form 
sigpaT changes in relationships. among. people. ^.^ • 

These skills are interdependent ones that cannot be facilitated in a. 

purely academic •s.etting. They are' best developed through both theory and prac- 

•.• • ' ■ . - V ■ ■• 'r ' ' ...V- ' ■ ■ • /' '■■ . * . ■ ■ ■ 

tice, through sharing ideas and struggling with them, through interaction w4th 

both children and adults. . The process is a difficult one, but one that is neces 

sary if teacHers*^. are "^l) provide, any meaning, for'the curriculum in a bilingual. . 

classroom. ■ 



STRATEGIES >0R- TEACHER- IN III ATI Ori AMD DEVgLOPMEfiT OR SILtNGUAl CURRldULUNK 




In attempting to prbvi-deL.sojiie guldeTines for teacher, in voTyefnent 



in the 'curricuTum development process t a tjasic frameworjc will be' pV-gpxDsed^ . 
here^. working coTlecti.ves in curriculum. .All considerations and recbmmen-- 
"dati ons wi TV be based oh ' th ijs s t/ucture . ; By- a cu rricul uiri col 1 ect j vWi s * 
; meant a group: of people; all of whoin share" an interest ^rj. b'ilingu^l^ educa--.^^ 
tiort and in .the educatiort, of |the children . i Hpv/ever » no^ act- 

uaV participants are suggested ^arside -from the logical on^es of teacher aOjfl - 
parents. The core 'group itsel)f v/ould decide who should be part of the' col-, 
rective. . Thus.V it is concei/able that bilingual curriculum collectives'-- :, 
would vary from ischooT to school . V / ' . ' 

A curriculum col lee tjve , a Vso itrpli e^^^ infornjation, 
equal ^^icontroVof the process and equSl respect withi'n the group at the. 

same time, it ass^umes. that the overaH objtc'tiyes of the group are similar 

t " • '■ ■ ■ ■ * ■ '■ *."■..** ' " '• ■ ' '. '■ '■ ■ - ' ■ . , ■ ■ "• * 

and that education is to 'Jt)e/ a liberating jissumptt^ns'are 

bjasedVon th^ aforementioned roots of the bilingual education movement* For 

this reason , "cJf riculW co]j||c^ve" was^ref erred to "curriculumvcommittee' 

dr^ two counts already . 

existing structures of nan^ .schCQl>systems and yet have failed to/provide v 



any meanirigful role for tfiose who should be most central . And second, "cur- 
riculum committee" implies a pasMve, hierarchical, and bureaucratic struc- 
ture.v By changing language.,, we can start, changing perspectives.. ^ . • 
' : Because teachers are in daily contact with the schoots, the child-'- 
. ren , arid the community', thei r part as a 'catalyti c agent for -f ormi ng. these cur- 
.riculum collectives can be a<crucial one. This would entail .identifying those • 
sectors 'Of tW community who are vital to the process; these ^, in turn, would 
suggest others. \lt would be hoped that the structure of .the coUective be 
fairiy;flexible to provide for new forces from without to influerice. the group; 
ThlsTcpnstant renovation, of the ■■collective would help make curriculum, itself. . 

■■more dynamic.:'. . • •■ ■.,"- .■■■. ; ' '-^i^'^;^;- ■ ^ 

' Once--the collective was formed, the %mbers wbuW have ^^^t^^^ 

a-course of action. Some' preliminary , directions- mights a learning" 

group in 'curri cu l-um de ve Vopmeri t ; s tarti n g a s emi n aKi.,n. h i,l i ngual ; educati on ; de- / 
velop.rng stable lines of communicatiori' with other teachers and. the--^arger commu- 
• nlty. Each of; these activities would help in. defining the role of the "collect- 
ive as a working, un'it. Th'is preparatory stage to curriculum development is an 
essential one- because it is grounded in di^alpgue of all the participants. . Thus, 
the structure of t"he group, the tasks; .it sets for itself, and its politi- 
. ca1 pei^pective.are alT defined atthis stage. 

.Following this preliminary stkge, other tasks would probably becope 
■evident. The . first one concerns the division' of labor within the co^#iective. , 
&y defining the^tasks, the group would be able to divide the work up so that ; 
.it be'manageiable for all concerned. Some tasks might be: determining the 



needs of the leariiers; compiling data about appropriate content; idsntifying 
conrounity resources; developing learning experiences inside the school and ' 
out; integrating the curriculum areas, etc. These are, nat^ural-ly, decisions 
that wbuTd have to be made by the collective. ' Probably all the members would 
be involved in setting the priorities, the general goals, and the political 
perspective of the curriculum. The other tasks could be divided as the grpup 
sav^ fit. It would be contradictory, however, to the tenor of bil ingual curri- 
culum collectives to divide the tasks simply along professional/community 
lines. It is hoped, for example,, that teachers might be involved^in tdenti- . 
fying community resources and parents in compiling content data. In any 
event, to eliminate the reinforcement of did stereotypes arid to promo ts growth 
of all cbncem^, a rotating division of labor would be ideal. 

The wpvlenentation of the curr^g#imj, although largely in the hands^ 
of .teachers ^, couVd als.o? be influenced b^j tHe collective. For example, orr- 
going meetings between the curriculum, collective and other bilingual teachers 
could be set up to compare and evaluate objectives, content, and materials. 
These meetings would also help determine the extent' to which the general goals 
of the school are being met and the integration of curriculum from' grade, to 
grade.. The role of the teachers would, be a fundamental one, fqr they would 
not simply be carrying but orders. Rather, they v/ould be interacting with 
and influencsftog the curriculum collective which, after all, would be responsi- 
ble to the larger cbmmunity of parents and teachers. Thus, the process would 
be a reciprocal one. I 



• - How would curriculum be evaluated in a school with this structure? 
Because it would be a dynami c curri cul urn, the assessment wbul d have to be an 
.on-going endeavor, everr a built-in day-to-d^rocess. Thus, in teacher meet- 
ings v<i^h the CurricuTum collective as well as .in community meetings with the ; 
bilingual curriculum collective, informatjon wou-ld be exchanged that would 
shape the emerging curriculum. Mo curri qui ar decision? could be made without 
this evalua-tibn because it would prove ^static and thus counter^to tiie very na-\ 
ture of the proposed curriculum for: bilingual classrooms, flatural^-^this kind 
•o'^ on-going evaluation of content and outcbffi^s is a far more difficult one tjian 
^iiiiply adrairiistering a pre-tes;t and a post-test. At the same time, it is ^'ar ^ 
more relevant to the nature of the curriculum collective and to effectiye- 
emerging curriculum decisions that.make schools more responsive to people. 

■ In terms of evaluation of the bil ingual curri cul urn coll ecti ve i t- 

.self, what is proposed here is a process of constant criticism and self-criti- 
cfsra to. determine growth and development "of the ^group as well as to determine 
the effectiveness of the methods followed. This would ensure l:hat assessment 
of the bilingual curriculum collective.be an on-going venture and an e^ikr-per- 
fectible one. At the same time, the critical consciousness of all members of 
the collective would be developed through this process.. 



■ CONCLUSION 

This papem^^ some guidelines for defining the role of the 

•teacher as crucia-T in\|curriculum developm for bilingual programs. First, 
the reasons for the necessity of teachers in the-xle^ion-making process^ was 
made xlear, . Then» .a (ksi^ption 'of the skills necessary in order to assume 
.this role Was- givenv Aifcl f tibial ly, a framev/ork for setting up' and developing . ^ 
curriculum within biling|al . curricijlum ^ . ■ 

Very few; if ariy^ bilingual programs function in a collective manner. 
Unfortunately t th^ corponate enterprises have again taken aver » thus vToTatin^ 
.the very spirit of t.^e str^uggle for bilingual education. Wh^^t is proposed here 
..Is a return to pov/er of those who dared to fight for and who won the right to a 
decent education for Hispanic children. Bilingual teachers were involved in . 
this struggle. Their role,t^herefore, is to stand with parents, children, and 

■ ^ . '"-^ ^- . ■ "■ ■ ■■■ ' ■ • ■ . . ■ 

others who are attempting t6|^chieve the same objectives:, a liberating educa- 

■ • ' ■ 1: . •■ ' •■ . ■ ■ ' . ' ■ ■ 
tion based on the values , "culture, and experiences of Puerto Ri can and other 

Hispanic people. 
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